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GRATEFUL ANIMALS. 

The Teton tales, respecting the relation of wolves to men, con- 
tributed by Mr. Dorsey to this number, suggest comparison with the 
well-known fable of the "Grateful Beasts and the Ungrateful Man." 
This story, of Asiatic origin and unknown antiquity, contained in 
several Oriental collections, found its way, through Arabic and Greek 
translations, into mediaeval Europe, and is attributed by Matthew 
Paris to Richard Coeur de Lion, as a parable which the king, after 
his return from the Crusades, was fond of relating. According to 
the version of a Buddhist work, the "Rasavahini" (Benfey, "Pant- 
schatantra," i. 194), the tale proceeds as follows: In time of drought, 
a dog, a snake, and a man fall into a pit. A native of Benares passes 
by, takes pity on their plight, and draws them all up in a basket. 
They express their gratitude, point out their places of abode, and 
bid their deliverer come to them in need. After a time, the res- 
cuer falls into poverty. The dog, to whom he applies, in order to 
relieve his want, steals a bracelet from the king, which he bestows 
on his benefactor. The man of Benares, desirous to sell the trinket, 
seeks the aid of the person whom he had saved ; but the latter, in 
hope of reward, betrays his friend, who is sentenced to be impaled. 
The snake, however, bites the queen, and then, taking human form, 
declares that only the prisoner can cure the lady. The result is the 
freedom of the victim and discovery of the betrayal. 

Benfey remarks that tales of this class seem to be derived from 
Buddhism, which before everything else impresses the duty of good 
will and pity for all living creatures. The fable, however, seems to 
be told, not so much for this moral purpose, as to point out the 
unsatisfactoriness and hollowness of a world in which man plays so 
contemptible a part. The story is also contained in the "Jatakas " 
or " Birth-Stories " (attributed to Gotama Buddha), see W. A. Clous- 
ton, " Popular Tales and Fictions," i. 233. 

Turning to the Indian tale, we observe that the narrative is even 
more distinctly of a sacred character, being connected with ritual. 
But the religious purpose is altogether different ; being to show the 
Teton of the Wolf clan the closeness of the bonds which connect 
him with his animal cousins, ties confirmed by ancestral legends, 
believed to be of historical character. It will not be necessary to 
point out the profound significance of this curious fact, so full of 
illumination as regards mythology, and so indicative of the charac- 
teristic place of the American Indian in the history of human 
thought. The subject is commended to the reflection of those who 
think folk-tales of little importance to philosophy. 



